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generations, from father to son, even as the rumor story spreads laterally
through the community from its point of origin. And the myth, like the
belief that it supports, is accepted uncritically. It is in large part through
induction into the mythology of the society, in fact, that the child
acquires the beliefs of his society; the myths are explicit, whereas the
beliefs are in the main implicit in the acceptance of the myths. From the
various stories that he hears or that he is deliberately told about the
achievements of his illustrious ancestors, the child acquires the belief,
implicit in those stories, that he belongs to a superior family; from the
stories that he hears about men who came to a tragic end through dis-
honest conduct and men who grew great through honest conduct he is
inducted into the belief that "honest}' is the best policy"; and from the
stories about men who set out to find what lay beyond the sea and were
never heard from again he learns to believe that beyond the sea there is
a great chasm or a land of fiery dragons or whatever it is that local belief
sanctions.

One of the more persistent bits of mythology in the culture of con-
temporary white Americans, one which well illustrates the nature and
function of mythology in general, is the myth of the black baby. The
inferior social status of the Negro in America is justified in the minds of
many whites by a great number of beliefs that make the Negro bio-
logically, and hence inescapably, inferior; and each of these beliefs is
substantiated in the minds of believers by a variety of highly standardized
and persistent tales. One such belief is that the curse of Negroid blood
persists in the blondest of mulattoes and may crop out in future genera-
tions, and it is this belief that the myth of the black baby supports. In
the story a white man unwittingly marries a girl with black-tainted
blood. She presents him, possibly after having one or two normal chil-
dren, with a coal-black offspring. Almost any white Southerner has at
least one friend of a friend of a friend who has had this disastrous ex-
perience. The moral of the story, of course, is that miscegenation is
dangerous even when all outward evidences of "inferior" racial ante-
cedents have disappeared. The black-baby myth appears among the whites
of South Africa, of Latin America, and elsewhere; and comparable
myths exist in certain parts of Europe regarding the inescapable racial
inferiority of the Jews.

Many myths are validations of beliefs about the origins of natural,
biological, or social phenomena. The Old Testament story of God's crea-
tion of the earth and the tale of Adam and Eve and their eviction from
the Garden of Eden have, for example, served both Jew and gentile as
validations of the belief that all things stem from God's will. Less than a
century ago biologists were accused of being atheists because they dared
to question the validity of the special-creation story, and for fifty years